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THE EXCHANGE OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY 



OSKAR THIERGEN 
Dresden 



The meetings of German philologists which take place every 
two years in one of the great towns of the empire have for several 
years discussed the important question of the best preparation of 
the modern-language teachers for their professions. It is a matter 
of fact that up to a very recent date the universities offered no 
opportunity of learning everyday language, either French or 
English. The preparation of the future teacher for his office was 
entirely scientific. He was thoroughly acquainted with Anglo-Sax- 
on grammar, he knew every line of Beowulf, and Piers Plough- 
man was a well-known person to him. But he was thrown into a 
state of dreadful perplexity if you asked him in modern English 
for anything concerning everyday life, and an English bill-of-fare 
was a riddle to him, which he could not read even if he was in 
danger of dying from starvation. A kind of change came into 
this state of things when "lectors" — i. e., native professors of 
France and England — were used at universities to instruct the 
student in modern French and English. But these two lessons a 
week were wholly inadequate for what is required to express one's 
thoughts idiomatically. So new means had to be found to make 
the students improve in modern French and English. 

It was seven years ago that at the meeting of philologists at 
Breslau I proposed an exchange of assistant teachers between 
Germany, France, England, and America as a new and powerful 
means of enabling the future teacher to learn foreign languages. 
I referred to the new aims which the reform method of teaching 
had put up, and contended that it was next to impossible for a 
person who was not master of the foreign language to attain 
these aims. A stay in the foreign country was absolutely indis- 
pensable. But it was not the stay alone. I have seen persons 
return from France and Switzerland with less French than they 
possessed when they went there, because they had made bad use 
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of their time. It was the opportunity of practicing the language 
which ought to be given them. Hundreds and hundreds go 
abroad every year, but, not finding suitable company with whom 
they may have intercourse, they sit in libraries, copying manu- 
scripts, or reading from morning till night, without having suffi- 
cient opportunity of speaking; if they do not worse things to kill 
time. 

When I went abroad for the first time, about thirty years ago, 
I chose Geneva for my residence, a stay in France being too 
dangerous at that time on account of the hatred which the French 
bore us after the great war of 1870-71. There were plenty of 
German students there, who had come to French Switzerland, 
not to study, but to pass the first "semester" in an agreeable 
manner — rich men's sons who did not care a button for speaking 
French. I felt that their company was dangerous, and joined a 
French company, thus avoiding all intercourse with my country- 
men. One of my friends, however, a highly gifted student but of 
weak character, was caught in the snares, which those fellows 
laid for him. They were carousing every night till late in the 
morning; they fought their duels (for which purpose they had to 
go to France, as duelling is absolutely forbidden in Switzerland) 
losing much of their precious time by these fighting tours; the rest 
of the time they played cards or billiards, always speaking Ger- 
man of course, and laughing at the despair of the poor fellow 
who sometimes tried to learn and came to the courses at the 
university. At the end of the term my friend bade me farewell 
with tears in his eyes, and with the words: "What will my 
father say ? I have forgotten all my French !" 

What he did from levity is done by others out of awkwardness 
or shyness. For I speak of young people who go abroad for the 
first time, without experience of life. It was by remembering 
that parting scene at Geneva, and for the case of my own son, 
who was going to study modern philology, that I proposed a new 
plan of training modern-language teachers to the meeting of 
philologists in Breslau in 1902. According to this plan the first 
four or five years of study of the student of philology ought to 
be spent at a German university, where the development of the 
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language from Latin to modern French and from Anglo-Saxon to 
modern English is taught him. History of literature, reading of 
authors- from all periods, and besides exercises in modern French 
and English surveyed by the lectors, will fill these first five years. 
Then he has to pass a state examination in these learned things ; 
for a modern-language teacher has not to learn foreign languages 
as waiters do, whoi go abroad, pick up some thousand words, and 
often return without being able to spell the words correctly, but 
who speak well, though like parrots. A teacher must know the 
structure of the language from its origin ; he must be able to give 
the etymology of a word, and the changes of its significations in 
the course of the centuries. He must be able to distinguish what 
is genuine in a language, what is of foreign accidence, what is 
good or bad style. 

The examination over, the candidate places himself at the 
disposal of the government, who sends him: abroad, not as a 
student to a university, but to a school, first as a hearer, then as a 
teacher. For I assert that the best means of learning a language 
is by teaching it. Docettdo discimus was also meant for us. 
The French, English, and American governments send candidates 
from their country to Germany, who are dealt with in the same 
way. The young man, however, cannot begin with teaching. He 
is at first attached to an experienced master at the foreign school, 
who suffers him to attend his lessons, who' gives him advice in 
everything in which he requires it, and who surveys and guides 
his first essays in teaching a class in the foreign tongue. It 
requires many hours of preparation to give such a lesson even 
to beginners. The branches of instruction best suited for a 
German who is to learn French or English are: German, his 
mother-tongue, then history and geography. Before each lesson 
a written plan or sketch of the subjects to be treated must be 
handed to* the "tutor" — i. e., the foreign teacher who* has to 
survey the candidate's lessons. If the tutor approves of this plan, 
or after the alterations proposed by him have been made, the 
lesson can begin. A great difficulty in the beginning is in the 
answering of the questions which the pupils will put to their 
youthful new teacher. As a rule he has to try to explain every- 
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thing in the simplest language which he can find. The ability 
to express himself will grow rapidly, and when a little self-confi- 
dence is acquired, things will go on quite comfortably. 

There is one great danger in the beginning — the difficulty of 
keeping up discipline among the pupils, especially in crowded 
classes. This obstacle is removed first by the presence of the 
"tutor," who, of course, must be a man of authority, if he is 
suited to his office. Then we must remember that self-discipline 
is the best means to keep up the class-discipline : be well prepared 
for your lessons; don't neglect yourself in your manners and 
duties during the lesson; be strict in the first cases of disobedi- 
ence, negligence, or even impudence that occur, kind and for- 
giving to< those who repent; and you will soon lead the whole 
class as by a leading-string. I have found out by former experi- 
ence that those who could not keep up discipline abroad could 
not maintain it at home either. 

By causing the candidates to teach abroad we compel them to 
be other than mere imitators of what they have heard before, to 
produce new ideas, and to express them in their own way — 
simply, awkwardly perhaps at first, but soon gaining such skill, 
and power, and strength in speaking as they will never acquire 
elsewhere. 

And what other great advantages are offered them in this 
way ? First of all, they have acquaintances — and what excellent 
ones ! The French agrege — i. e., the professor who has passed his 
very difficult examinations — is generally a most amiable and 
chivalrous man. To him the candidate may apply if he wants help 
in any respect — advice in linguistic matters, the correction of an 
essay which he has written in the foreign language, guidance 
whenever he wishes to- roam about the town or in the neighbor- 
hood. He is surrounded by a circle of well-bred men, whose 
minds are cultivated with the utmost refinement. He is never 
alone, at school, at the meals, especially at dinner; on his excur- 
sions he is in the company of excellent men, who are ever willing 
to answer his questions. And the married colleagues will invite 
him to their families ; there the stranger may look into the place 
which the Frenchman keeps from other eyes — a French home. 
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And what linguistic treasures will the candidate bring home 
from abroad when he returns to his native country? Treasures 
which will remain stored up in his mind for years and years, and 
will not be so easily forgotten as the knowledge which we acquire 
if we are only hearers of spoken French, as it happens with those 
who come to study at a foreign university. I know from my 
own experience and that of many friends that those who taught 
in the foreign country are not only better skilled in the use of the 
foreign idiom, but they remain masters of the language for a 
longer time than others. When they have to teach a class in 
the foreign tongue, which is requisite in the two upper classes 
in the reform schools and realgymnasiums, it is as if they 
spoke their mother-tongue; whereas others hesitate and make 
blunders, and betray with every new question that they move 
on ground which is not familiar to them. For them, how- 
ever, a visit to the foreign country is, of course, requisite, as for 
every man who has to teach foreign languages; for the knowl- 
edge of a modern language is an art that requires practice, like 
music or pistol-shooting; neglect the practice and you become a 
botcher. Even if they go abroad again, what great advantages 
have they compared with other people! The circle of their 
acquaintances of years ago has certainly changed, diminished, 
but there are enough left who will gladly receive their old col- 
league again and help him to recover his former mastery of the 
language; whereas others, not in the same situation, will lose 
precious time in getting acquainted with persons with whom they 
can converse. How often have I seen that the chief conversation 
of the day was restricted to people whom they met at dinner — 
people far inferior in rank and knowledge to themselves. 

The ideas which I thus exposed to public criticism were 
indeed violently criticized in the beginning. One said : "If I 
go abroad, I don't go to work, but to rest from work; we have 
such an amount of labor to do here in our various functions that 
we want to breathe more freely when once happily launched upon 
the ocean of foreign customs and usages. We shall try to learn 
men's customs, to become acquainted with the country and the 
people; we ought to study the 'realism,' not only the language."" 
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It was in vain that I tried to convince him that in the position in 
which I wished to see the young teacher placed he would attain 
those ends much more easily ; he stuck to his point. 

Another, a most learned but awkward professor at a uni- 
versity, feared lest bad customs should be introduced by the 
foreign teachers whom we should receive in exchange. He had 
apparently a dark notion of the French agrege being a kind of 
ogre or Don Juan. "Only fancy," he exclaimed, "that a young 
Frenchman should be employed at a school for young ladies!" 
His gray head prevented me from laughing outright. There was 
after the first part of the debate a great probability that my motion 
would be dropped. All speakers declared against it. I felt rather 
dejected, till one of my friends said to me: "Courage, old boy; 
in magnis voluisse, sat est!" These words restored my peace of 
mind. And when Geheimrat Muench rose and spoke in favor of 
my motion, though with some amendments, my idea was victori- 
ous. Another triumph awaited it. Our emperor, certainly with- 
out knowing what I had proposed at Breslau, about one year later 
ordered an exchange between professors at universities. This was 
the same idea which I had restricted to schools, and now that the 
emperor's will was executed without delay, my proposal found 
everywhere a good reception. The government of Prussia fixed 
20,000 marks a year for the execution of this plan ; Saxony has 
followed, and the results are, I ami told, excellent. What we most 
rejoiced at was that the emperor had chiefly in view an exchange 
between American and German professors. His chief end is not 
the knowledge of the language, but the knowledge of the nation 
— the great, high, divine end of drawing closer and closer 
together the two great countries which are already bound together 
by thousands of ties of policy, commerce, friendship, and respect. 
May the professor of the university soon be followed by the 
teacher of the secondary and primary school! 1 

1 A plan for the exchange of secondary-school teachers between Prussia 
and the United States is now being carried out under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Cf. the Fourth Annual 
Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1909, pp. 45-57. — Ed. School 

Review. 



